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STILLBORN. 

“ 1 Can  such  things  be  below,  and  God  above  ? ’ 
Faltered  the  King  ; — Replied  the  Genius — ‘ Nay, 
This  is  the  state  that  Sages  most  approve  ; 

This  is  man  civilised  ! ’ " 

King  Arthur , by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

The  following  correspondence  appeared  in 
“Public  Opinion,”  during  January  and  February, 
1866:  — 

Infanticide. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to 

(some  facts  which  throw  a strong  light  on  the 
question  of  child  destruction.  The  power  of  ex- 
ample must  be  admitted ; and  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  foetal  life  is  often  sacrificed  by  the  members 
of  an  educated  profession,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  ignorant,  in  their  agony  of  mind  and 
body,  should  follow  suit.  I enclose,  for  your 
satisfaction,  opinions  from  various  most  eminent 
medical  writers,  proving  beyond  dispute  the 
fearful  loss  of  life  from  professional  child-de- 
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struction  in  Britain,  and  the  following  , statistic* 
speak  for  themselves  : — 

The  average  frequency  of  this  fearful  opera- 
tion among  British  practitioners,  according  to  Dr. 
Churchill,  is  1 in  291  labours;  whilst  in  Paris, 
Mesdames  Lachapelle  and  Boivin  only  had  re- 
course to  it  28  times  in  42,760  labours.  Few 
but  the  initiated  know  the  meaning  often  hidden 
under  that  obituary  notice,  “ Stillborn  : ” such 
cases  are  not  even  registered. 

The  “Dublin  Review,”  April  1858,  contained 
a noble  protest  on  this  subject;  but  who  dare 
impugn  any  practice  of  our  real  social  rulers, 
in  an  age  whose  epitaph  well  may  be, 

“ Avid  of  wealth, 

Profuse  of  health.” 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Search. 

Extracts. 

“ Many  a practitioner  has  sacrificed  a child's 
life  at  the  shrine  of  his  own  ignorance.”  — 
“London  Practice  of  Midwifery,”  by  G.  Jewel, 

M.  D. 

Dr.  Churchill  says : — “ By  the  use  of  the 
perforator,  not  only  are  all  the  children  de- 
stroyed, but  extensive  statistics  have  shown  that 
about  1 in  5 of  the  mothers  perish.” 

Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham  says:  — “And  much  do 
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l fear,  that  to  the  facility  with  which  this  opera- 
tion can  be  accomplished  have  been  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  many  children.” 

Frank  says : — “ The  medical  police  is  re- 
stricted to  public  business,  and  directed  against 
contagion,  epidemics,  quacks,  &c. ; but  it  is  not 
considered  that  thousands  are  slaughtered  in  the 
quiet  sick-room.  Governments  should,  at  once, 
either  banish  medical  men  and  their  art,  or  they 
should  take  proper  measures  that  the  lives  of 
people  may  be  safer  than  at  present,  when  they 
look  far  less  after  the  practice  of  this  dangerous 
art,  and  the  murders  committed  in  it,  than  after 
the  lowest  trades.” 


Infanticide. 

Sir, — I fear  your  correspondent,  whose  pseu- 
donym is  “ Search,”  is  wilfully  guilty  of  mis- 
representation when  he  assei'ts  “ that  foetal  life 
is  often  ‘ sacrificed  ’ by  members  of  an  educated 
profession.” 

Your  correspondent  is,  perhaps,  some  theo- 
retical philanthropist  who,  though  a dabbler  in 
the  theory  of  midwifery,  has  never  practised  the 
art  — has  never  been  placed  in  the  dilemma  of 
choosing  between  the  present  death  of  both 
mother  and  child,  and  the  salvation  of  the  mother 
(perhaps  of  many)  at  the  expense  only  of  a few 
hours  of  mere  existence  in  a maybe  hydroce- 
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phalic  monster.  Foetal  life  is  never  taken  by 
any  member  of  our  profession,  except  in  the  firm 
belief  of  its  urgent  necessity  — that  is  to  say,  if 
that,  probably  abnormal  intra-uterine  life  be  not 
forthwith  taken,  a responsible  social  being  (on 
whose  future  life,  perhaps,  many  are  totally  de- 
pendent), will  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  some 
meddler  in  midwifery  whose  pseudonym  is 
“ Search.” 

“ Search  ” ought  not  and  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed with  impunity  thus  to  libel  a profes- 
sion most  of  whose  members’  lives  are  spent 
in  the  public  weal.  Let  “ Search,”  before 
writing  further,  accompany  some  earnest  prac- 
titioner of  the  art  he  so  grossly  misrepresents  to 
the  lonely  way-side  cottage,  where,  on  a bed  of 
extremest  agony,  surrounded  by  fearfully  anxious 
friends  and  relatives,  lies  a being  whose  own  life 
and  that  of  her  offspring  must  be  inevitably 
sacrificed  unless  that  practitioner  ably  discharge 
the  sacred  trust  committed  to  his  keeping. 

When  “ Search  ” has  thus  lived  and  learned, 
he  will  not  malign  a hard- worked,  underpaid,  yet 
honourable  and  incalculably  useful  body  of  men, 
who  practise  the  art  of  midwifery  with  care  and 
discretion. 

I am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Walter  Sumter,  M.I). 

Registered  (late  fellow  of  Obstetrical 
Society,  &c.)  London. 
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Infanticide. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent.  Dr.  Sumter,  ac- 
cuses me  of  wilful  misrepresentation : such  lan- 
guage is  hardly  justifiable,  even  from  one  whose 
interests  are  assailed,  when  he  cannot  attempt  to 
disprove  the  statistics,  &c.,  adduced  by  me.  He 
endeavours  to  divert  the  question  from  the  real 
point  at  issue,  namely,  whether  the  power  of  life 
and  death  should  be  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of 
doctors,  by  curious  speculations  as  to  the  indivi- 
duality of  “Search,”  which  are  certainly  amusing; 
and  be  portrays  a scene  at  a wayside  cottage  with 
great  imaginative  talent. 

But  neither  amusement  or  imagination  are 
relevant  to  a question  of  murder,  and  fact  fear- 
fully contrasts  with  his  romance.  Instances  have 
been  known  of  the  child  breathing  and  crying 
loudly  on  its  birth,  after  the  head  had  been  opened 
and  the  brain  partially  extracted.  Vide  “Med. 
Chirurg.  Review,”  January  1834. 

Chapman  gives  an  instance  in  which  the 
attendant,  supposing  the  child  dead,  amputated 
its  arm : it  was  afterwards  born  alive,  and  grew 
up  to  manhood. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  what  must  con- 
stantly occur,  for  Dr.  Conquest  says, — “ It  has 
been  extremely  gratifying  to  several  highly  es- 
teemed friends,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  have 
been  instrumental  by  this  means  in  saving  not  a 
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few  children  whose  heads  had  been  condemned 
to  be  opened.” — P.  160. 

A Dr.  Conquest  is  not  always  at  hand.  More- 
over, Dr.  Gooch,  who  was  lecturer  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  tells  us  that  his  predecessor^ 
Dr.  Thynne,  used  to  say,  “ That  you  had  better 
open  six  heads  unnecessarily,  than  lose  one  wo- 
man:” this,  although  he  must  have  known  the 
fact  adduced  in  my  last  letter,  proves  that  about 
one  mother  in  five  perishes  under  the  operation. 
Surely,  if  unborn  children  had  a voice  in  the 
matter,  they  would  prefer  the  tender  heart  and 
gentle  hand  of  a female  attendant,  who,  as  proved 
by  the  immense  practice  of  Mesdames  Lachapelle 
and  Boivin,  would  rarely  need  to  assail  child-life, 
to  the  experimental  officiousness  of  those  young 
men  who  are  let  loose  upon  society,  armed  with 
fatal  instruments  and  deadly  drugs,  which,  under 
cover  of  a legal  diploma,  they  may  use  with 
impunity  (see  two  fatal  instances.  Dr.  B.  Lee, 
“Clinical  Mid.”  p.  11);  for,  from  mistaken 
views  of  the  interests  of  their  profession,  it  is  a 
fact  which,  if  necessary,  I can  support  by  indi- 
vidual instances,  that  experienced  practitioners 
shrink  from  publicly  exposing  the  mal-prac-tices 
of  their  brethren. 

To  conclude : let  me  appeal  to  rational  men 
whether  this  power  of  life  and  death  should  be 
exercised  by  any  one,  when  the  famous  Dr.  R. 
Lee,  who  is  second  to  none  in  his  profession, 
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confesses,  “ It  is  clear  that  the  first  principles  of 
operative  midwifery  have  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished.”— “ Clin.  Mid.”  p.  5. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

Search. 


Infanticide. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  whose  pseudonym 
is  “ Search,”  declares  the  question  to  be  decided 
(by  whom — by  himself?)  is,  “Whether  the  power 
of  life  and  death  is  to  be  entrusted  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  doctors  ? ” Surely,  Sir,  the  ladies 
themselves  ought  to  decide  whether  their  own  and 
their  offsprings’  lives  are  to  be  entrusted  to  highly 
honourable  and  educated  gentlemen,  who  have 
made  obstetrics  their  especial  study,  or  (generally 
speaking)  to  a set  of  ignorant,  gin-drinking  mid- 
wives; for,  if  “Search”  does  not  place  the  ladies 
in  this  dilemma,  the  only  way  of  escape  for  them 
from  their  troubles  is  to  leave  “ all  to  nature ;” 
And  here,  I think  past  and  present,  indeed,  every 
day’s,  experience  proves  the  good  Samaritan’s 
precept  and  practice  is  more  Christian  and  useful 
than  the  laissez-aller  doctrine  of  “ Search”  and 
the  Homoeopaths;  and  at  such  times  the  ladies 
themselves  assert,  “It  is  better  to  have  the  doctor 
in  the  house.” 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Talley’s  attack  upon  me, 
I do  not  think  it  worth  my  or  anybody’s  time  to 
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“ take  the  brush”  of  such  a Talley  (alias  Tally), 
for  its  owner  is  evidently  afflicted  with  that  hor- 
rible disease,  the  “ Scribbler’s  Itch.” 

I am.  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Walter  Sumpter,  M.D. 


From  the  above  correspondence  it  is  evident, 
that  if  men  would  search  for  themselves.  Medical 
Tyranny,  that  curse  of  civilized  nations,  would  be 
as  effectually  combated  as  were  the  errors  of 
Rome : those,  however,  who  will  not  labour  for 
Freedom,  are  unworthy  of  her. 

The  opinions  of  Dr.  J.  Blundell,  Professor  of 
Obstetric  Medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  are  thus 
expressed  in  his  elaborate  work  : — 

“ Unmarried,  perhaps,  because  the  over- 
wrought civilization  of  society  renders  a family 
a burden ; solicited,  because  the  law-givers 
and  custom-makers  assume  to  themselves, 
without  shame,  a sexual  license  (often  their 
boast  instead  of  their  infamy) ; deprived  of 
caste,  like  a contaminated  Indian,  if  the 
offence  be  detected;  with  no  effective  public 
provision  for  the  foundling; — a woman  becomes 
a mother ; and  is  driven  to  a crime  the  most 
revolting  to  maternal  instinct.  Law  follows  ; 
the  crime  is  execrated ; the  culprit  is  sus- 
pended to  the  gallows,  by  the  very  sex  which 
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has  so  large  and  solid  a share  in  the  offence ; — 
the  very  sex  which,  in  this  country,  has  turned 
the  accoucheur,  with  his  perforator,  loose  upon 
society,  to  open  the  heads  of  living  children 
without  accounting  to  any ; and  then — to 
dinner.* 

“By  the  people  of  England, — the  censor 
and  monitor  of  nations, — wild  beasts  are 
caged ; but,  worse  than  these,  the  accoucheur, 
— meddlesome  and  violent,  yet  responsible  to 
none, — has  been  unwisely  let  loose  upon 
society;  with  all  his  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion about  him!”f 

“ Young  men,  who  feel  they  have  skill 
enough  to  manage  these  implements,  some- 
times feel  a prurient  propensity  to  have 
recourse  to  their  use/’J 

“ Many  a child,  rashly  pronounced  to  be 
dead,  breathes  and  cries  immediately  on 
leaving  the  parts  and  the  recollection  of 
these  acknowledged  truths  may,  I trust,  here- 
after paralyze  some  prurient  murderous  hand, 
too  eager  for  the  perforator.  ”|| 

c Dr.  J.  Blundell,  p.  36.  -f  Ibid.  p.  142.  J Ibid.  p.  321. 

§ This  word  is  substituted  for  an  anatomical  term 
used  by  Dr.  Blundell.  ||  Dr.  J.  Blundell,  p.  61. 
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“ Cases  have  happened  in  which  the 
cranium  has  been  opened,  and  part  of  its 
contents  have  been  removed,  and  yet  the  child 
has  come  into  the  world  alive ; — to  look,  as  it 
were,  into  the  face  of  the  operator,  and  reproach 
him  with  his  cruel  ignorance  or  negligence  !”* 

Yet  this  man  asserts  that  — 

“ Ravens  should  not  pluck  out  ravens’ 
eyes and  medical  men  should  always  shield 
each  other. f 

How  true  is  the  sarcastic  similitude  of  ravens  1 
How  short-sighted  a policy,  which  will  in  Time 
(that  unerring  avenger!)  bring  the  whole  pro- 
fession to  be  abhorred  of  mankind  ! 

Dr.  Merriman  testifies  : — 

“ Nor  can  there  be  a doubt,  that  many 
children’s  lives  have  been  sacrificed  by  pre- 
mature interference  with  instruments.”]: 

Dr.  Burns  also  states : — 

“ By  the  rash  and  unwarrantable  use  of 
the  crotchet,  living  children,  have  been  drawn 
through  the  pelvis,  with  the  skull  opened,  and 

* Dr.  J.  Blundell,  p.  330.  f Ibid.  P-  4- 

J Dr.  Merriman,  p.  161. 
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have  survived,  in  this  shocking  state,  for  a 
day  or  two.”* 

Most  instructive  are  statistics  of  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  child-destruction  : — 

British  practice,  1 in  220  cases;  French,  1 in 
1200 ; Paris  itself,  1 in  1628 ; German,  1 in  1944.f 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  avoid- 
ance of  child-destruction  on  the  Continent  proves 
unfavourable  to  the  mothers : the  fact  that  mid- 
wifery practice  there  is  so  much  in  the  hands  of 
women,  explains  this  saving  of  child-life.  Women 
can  sympathise  with  their  sex,  and  love  babies  ; 
while  too  often  the  feelings  of  men  are  such  as 
this. 


“ Surely  the  destruction  of  the  living 
principle  before  birth,  the  mere  prevention  of 
existence,  or  the  deprivation  only  of  a pos- 
sibility of  life,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
loss  inexpressibly  trivial.”!  And  parents  in 
general  may,  I think,  be  literally  said  to  suffer 
nothing,  by  the  loss  of  an  unborn  child.”  || 

Contrast  Dr.  Jackson,  who,  in  thirty  years’ 
extensive  practice  in  Boston,  never  met  with  a 
case  of  difficult  parturition  requiring  child  de- 

* Dr.  Burns,  p.  463.  J Dr.  Osborn,  p.  201. 

f Dr.  Clay,  p.  68.  j|  Ibid.  p.  209. 
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struction ; also  Dr.  Dewees  of  Philadelphia,  who 
says  that  in  more  than  3000  cases  he  has  not 
met  with  one  requiring  this  operation;  with  Dr. 
Hagen  of  Berlin,  who,  out  of  only  350  cases,  per- 
formed it  28  times!  And  what  was  the  result? 
26  of  his  patients  died! 

It  is  needless  to  harrow  the  reader  with  de- 
scriptions of  individual  cases,  hut  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently  happened,  that  after  this  operation  was 
perpetrated,  the  wretched  patient,  though  lace- 
rated, or  for  hours  subjected  to  torture,  has  3ret 
survived  and  afterwards  bom  living  children : 
thus  proving  how  unjustifiably  was  inflicted  on 
the  woman, — danger  and  agony  : — on  the  babe, — 
death ! 

It  is  true  that  cases  of  extreme  deformity, 
such  as  render  natural  birth  impossible,  do  now 
and  then  occur : perhaps  once  in  10,000  women. 
Then  the  natural  course  is  to  perform  the  Cae- 
sarian section,  by  which  both  mother  and  child 
have  at  least  a chance  for  life.  In  the  worst 
cases,  it  is  universally  allowed  that  this  operation 
affords  the  only  chance  even  for  the  mother ; and 
although  it  is  impossible  exactly  to  define  the  de- 
grees of  danger  in  different  operations,  especially 
when  such  important  influences  as  the  size  of 
mother  or  child,  which  cannot  be  precisely  known, 
may  turn  the  scale ; and  though  in  Britain  men 
have  seldom  been  successful  in  performing  the 
Caesarian  operation,  yet  Mary  Donallv,  an  Irish 
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midwife,  achieved  it  most  admirably ; and  on  the 
Continent  the  aggregate  saving  of  life  by  this 
means,  as  compared  with  child-destruction,  is 
considerable.  Thus,  according  to  the  continental 
cases  collected  by  Dr.  Churchill,  the  average  out 
of  every  36  cases  was, — mothers  saved,  21 ; children 
saved,  26 : total  saved,  47  : whilst  out  of  every 
36  cases  of  child-destruction  in  Britain,  on  the 
average  not  more  than  29  individuals  survived. 

Dr.  J.  Edmunds  reported  in  the  “ Medical 
Times,”  January  1861,  a successful  case  of  the 
Caesarian  section  performed  by  him  under  con- 
siderable difficulties.  He,  however,  had  the  wisdom 
not  to  give  calomel  to  prevent  inflammation,  or 
other  drugs ; and  he  was  most  careful  to  have 
instruments  and  hands  perfectly  free  from  any 
morbid  taint : thus  were  those  rocks,  upon  which 
British  surgeons  so  often  split,  avoided. 

There  is  another  practice,  the  premature  in- 
duction of  labour,  which,  openly  recommended  and 
described  in  many  medical  works,  gives  great 
facility  to  the  commission  of  crime,  not  only  by 
medical  men,  but  by  other  persons.  It  was 
stigmatised  by  the  Paris  Academie,  in  1827,  as 
“ inconvenient  et  presqne  immorale .”  The 

great  Bandelocque  deemed  it  useless,  if  not  in- 
jurious; and  well  has  his  opinion  been  confirmed 
by  the  occurrence  of  instances  where,  after  all, 
the  very  operations  which  it  was  designed  to 
obviate  were  had  recourse  to  in  addition.  Duges 
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lias  recently  characterised  it  as  fatal  to  the 
mother,  and  the  source  of  most  frightful  abuse. 
Lacliapelle  declares  that  she  never  employed  that 
method,  or  had  seen  others  have  recourse  to  it. 
Capuron  has  branded  it  as  “ Un  attentat  commis 
envers  les  lois  devines  et  hmnaines."  Well  may 
Dr.  Clay  remark  : — 

“ The  probable  dangers  from  induction 
have  been  far  too  lightly  estimated.5’* 

Out  of  31  cases.  Dr.  Lee  lost  3;  and  the 
average  mortality  attending  this  proceeding  ap- 
pears to  be  1 in  16. 

A woman  upon  whom  Dr.  Eadford  had  suc- 
cessfully performed  the  Caesarian  operation,  on 
the  next  occasion  had  premature  labour,  induced 
by  another  doctor  : she  then  died  ! 

Dr.  R.  Lee  relates  cases  where,  fortunately, 
either  from  the  failure  of  efforts  to  induce  pre- 
maturely, or  from  the  refusal  of  the  patient  her- 
self or  of  her  husband,  &c.,  to  permit  this 
process,  the  event  came  off  happily,  at  the  full 
time. 

All  these  medical  proceedings,  although  they 
cannot  be  allowed  by  law,  are  winked  at ; and,  in 
fact,  it  appears  that  practically  the  diploma  of  a 
doctor  places  him  in  some  respects  above  law. 


° Dr.  Clay,  p.  14. 
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“ Who  can  dissect  infinity  ? 

Who  comprehend  eternity  ? 

Spirit  compelling,  you  may  know 
Things  but  in  part  by  outward  show  ; 

That  which  all  quickens  none  can  find 
Till  the  true  light  shall  burst  on  mind.” 

The  A Ichymist,  by  Ccipt.  C.  N.  Tucker. 

Study  leads  us  to  comprehend  the  insignificancy 
of  man,  and  the  omnipotence  of  Nature.  Never- 
theless, a glance  at  some  of  those  phenomena 
which  have  been  discovered,  or  conjectured,  may 
interest  some  readers,  and  lead  to  juster  views  of 
our  Great  Mother. 

Food,  we  know,  passes  down  the  gullet  into 
a bag  called  the  stomach ; this  bag  then  se- 
cretes an  acid  juice,  which  coagulates  some  fluids, 
such  as  milk,  and  helps  to  dissolve  solids.  The 
stomach  also  acts  as  a churn,  which  it  cannot  do 
efficiently  if  overloaded,  deluged  with  uncoagu- 
lable  fluids,  or  outraged  by  indissoluble  substances. 
From  the  stomach  the  nutritive  mass  passes  into 
the  small  intestines,  where  it  is  soon  joined  by 
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the  bile  flowing  from  the  liver  : a sort  of  ferment- 
ation ensues,  and  nutritive  globules  are  given  off ; 
much  as  is  yeast  from  a fermenting  decoction  of 
malt.  Blood  consists  of  a fluid  like  white  of  egg, 
being  albumen  dissolved  in  alkaline-water,  in 
which  float  countless  globules,  the  greater  number 
of  a reddish  colour,  the  remainder  white  and 
larger : these  white  globules  are  probably  the 
nutritive  globules  beforemention ed  as  the  product 
of  digestive  fermentation.  The  phenomena  of 
hunger  may  possibly  depend  upon  their  conversion 
into  red  globules  ; for  a paucity  of  these  larger 
bodies,  by  altering  the  circulation  through  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  or  its  kindred  viscera — the 
spleen,  for  instance — may  produce  an  effect  upon 
the  nerves  of  those  parts ; and  the  fact  that  the 
spleen  has  been  found  diseased  in  ague — a com- 
plaint especially  marked  by  irregular  circulation 
and  loss  of  appetite,  whilst  it  is  benefited  by 
tonics,  such  as  bitters  and  iron,  remedies  which 
most  likely  assist  the  conversion  of  white  globules 
into  red  ones  ; — tends  to  support  this  theory. 

Blood  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  iron 
in  the  red  globules  ; in  the  veins  this  metal  being 
combined  with  a comparatively  small  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  carbon  being  present,  its  colour  is 
purple : but  after  passing  through  the  lungs  and 
exchanging  carbonic  acid  for  an  additional  supply 
of  oxygen,  it  assumes  a scarlet  hue. 

The  circulatory  system  resembles  two  trees, 
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joined  at  their  trunks  by  the  heart ; the  white  tree 
we  call  arteries,  the  blue  one  veins  : each  leaf  of 
one  tree  is  connected  by  numberless  small  chan- 
nels called  capillaries,  with  a corresponding  leaf 
of  the  other  tree  ; these  capillaries,  in  their 
natural  state,  are  about  -j 0V0  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, just  being  large  enough  to  allow  the  glo- 
bules of  the  blood  to  pass ; and  connected  with 
them  are  an  infinity  of  crevices,  so  minute  as  only 
to  admit  the  albuminous  (or  white  of  egg)  fluid  of 
the  blood.  In  this  network  of  infinitesimal  crevices 
the  albumen  undergoes  those  chemical  changes 
which  convert  it  into  the  tissues  of  our  bodies  ; 
to  which  changes  are  also  attributed  the  origin  of 
animal  heat,  and  of  that  subtle  essence  which  may 
be  called  nerve  power.  Possibly,  however,  these 
emanations  (or  emanation,  for  heat  and  electricity 
are  closely  allied,  if  not  identical)  may  be  pro- 
duced in  part  by  globular  friction  in  the  capil- 
laries ; just  as  globules  of  steam  propelled  through 
narrow  tubes  produce  electricity.  If  we  remove 
a piece  of  outer  skin  a colourless  ooze  appears  — 
this  is  albuminous  fluid ; if  we  scrape  a little 
deeper,  red  blood  will  indicate  torn  capillaries. 
When  we  examine  a bloodshot  eyeball  the  surface, 
which  usually  is  almost  white,  now  displays  tiny 
red  streaks  ; these  are  capillaries  so  distended  by 
a rush  of  blood  that,  instead  of  only  admitting  a 
thread  of  globules,  which  gives  the  glow  of  health, 
now  globules  passing  in  clusters  afford  a bright 
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red  dye.  To  this  state  the  term  inflammation  is 
applied;  it  may  he  caused  either  locally  by  irri- 
tation, which,  acting  on  the  nerves,  makes  local 
arteries  alter  in  capacity,  producing  a determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  spot;  or  by  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  the  whole  circulation  may  be 
quickened,  as  seen  in  the  general  redness  of  in- 
flammatory fever,  or  in  the  temporary  glow  of 
violent  exercise. 

When  the  blood  has  performed  its  functions 
in  the  capillaries  it  returns  through  the  veins  to 
the  heart,  which  consists  of  two  pumps ; the  right 
pump,  sucking  blood  from  the  veins,  injects  it  into 
the  lungs;  and  the  left  pump,  drawing  oxidised 
blood  from  the  lungs,  propels  it  through  the 
arteries.  The  lungs  act  thus  : — Air  entering  the 
windpipe  as  the  trunk  of  a tree,  shortly  forks  into 
two  great  boughs — the  bronchi;  they  lead  into 
smaller  bronchial  tubes,  until  at  last  twigs  end  in 
air-cells:  around  these  cells,  separated  from  the 
air  by  merely  a delicate  moist  membrane,  through 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  gases  to  diffuse,  countless 
blood-vessels  ramify;  they  are  the  ultimate  con- 
nexions between  venous-blood  branches  from  the 
right  pump,  and  those  branches  which  carry  the 
blood  when  oxidised  by  diffusion  to  the  left  pump, 
for  propulsion  through  the  arteries,  each  contraction 
of  the  left  pump  producing  a “ beat  of  the  pulse.” 

Besides  the  albuminous  fluid  and  the  globules, 
already  described,  blood  contains  a substance 
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called  fibrin  : its  name  gives  an  idea  of  its  nature. 
When  an  inflammatory  patient  is  bled,  a stratum 
resembling  orange  jelly  soon  appears  on  the  top 
of  the  clot ; this  is  fibrin  present  in  excess : — in 
health,  this  substance  would  be  less  abundant, 
and  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  clot,  being- 
then,  probably,  the  used-up  portions  of  tissues 
which  are  removed  in  a constant  process  of  re- 
newal. The  kidneys  appear  to  be  especially  ap- 
pointed to  eliminate  fibrin  and  water  from  the 
system ; hence  nitre,  which  renders  fibrin  more 
soluble,  is  of  great  service  in  enabling  them  to 
remove  it  more  rapidly,  when  from  the  increase  of 
inflammatory  circulation  it  is  produced  in  excess. 

Providence  oft  places  near  a bane  the  anti- 
dote:— Nitre  effloresces  from  the  soil  in  regions 
where  inflammation  prevails.  The  cinchona,  or 
quinine  tree,  inhabits  the  fever-nests  of  tropical 
America.  Jalap  grows  in  countries  where  the 
liver,  whose  blood  supply  comes  direct  from 
the  digestive  organs,  is  affected  by  lassitude  ; and 
that  valuable  tonic,  iron,  is  always  at  hand  to 
remedy  a lenten  diet. 

When  blood  passes  through  the  capillaries, 
some  of  the  albuminous  fluid,  extending  into  the 
minute  crevices,  undergoes  chemical  change,  a 
portion  being  converted  into  organic  tissues:  from 
this  process  .the  remaining  fluid  loses  oxygen  and 
gains  carbon — an  alteration  which  the  lungs  ex- 
actly counterbalance, — and  the  alkaline  fluid, 
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having  parted  with  some  albumen,  is  of  less  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  therefore  less  able  to  support  the 
globules  in  integrity  ; consequently,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  them  burst,  and  not  only  by  the 
albumen  which  they  contain  restore  richness  to  the 
alkaline  fluid,  but  also  they  may  enable  sundry 
white  globules,  by  absorbing  their  iron,  to  become 
red  ones.  By  this  means,  the  ultimate  effect  upon 
the  blood  would  be  a loss  of  white  globules,  which 
nutrition  must  restore  ; and  a gain  of  waste  tissue 
in  the  form  of  fibrin,  which  the  kidneys,  &c.  must 
eliminate.  It  remains  now  to  notice  the  alkaline 
water  in  which  albumen  is  dissolved.  If  this  fluid 
is  rendered  acid,  the  albumen  precipitates  ; thus, 
in  cholera,  albumen  separating  from  its  solvent 
in  minute  white  flakes,  both  pour  out  of  the  body 
with  that  rice-water  appearance  so  well  known. 
The  causes  that  produce  acidification  of  the  blood 
may  be  found  in  atmospheric  changes,  and  seem 
much  to  depend  upon  electrified  oxygen,  or  what- 
ever may  be  that  active  agent  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  ozone  : it  appears  sometimes  to  spoil 
the  digestive  fermentation,  just  as  beer  or  milk 
are  turned  sour  by  an  excess  of  it  during  a 
thunder-storm.  Heat  tends  to  increase  this  effect : 
cold  checks  it,  and  favours  scurvy — an  exactly 
opposite  disease,  in  which  excessive  alkalinity,  by 
holding  the  albumen  too  firmly  in  solution,  hin- 
ders necessary  chemical  changes  : hence,  remedies 
for  scurvy  are  poisons  in  cholera. 
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The  functions  of  the  skin,  though  most  im- 
portant, are  not  fully  understood  ; it  seems  to  act 
as  deputy  lungs  to  the  surface,  where  radiation  of 
heat  being  necessarily  greatest,  and  wear  consider- 
able, chemical  changes  must  go  on  more  rapidly  ; 
the  skin  during  health  is  always  emitting  some 
saline  moisture  and  some  fat ; and  the  fact  that 
negroes,  who  live  with  impunity  in  malaria,  have 
peculiar,  oily  skins,  suggests  that  those  who  are 
exposed  to  malaria  or  damp  should  anoint,  especi- 
ally their  arm -pits,  every  evening : camphor  may 
be  dissolved  in  oil  for  this  purpose. 

The  nerves  are  conductors  of  what  may  be 
called  nerve-power — a species  of  electricity,  we 
believe.  One  set  of  nerves,  the  ganglionic,  or  sym- 
pathetic, accompanying  the  arteries,  and  col- 
lecting nerve-power  from  the  capillaries  or  their 
crevices,  where  it  is  engendered,  carry  it  to  the 
ganglions;  which  are  nerve-knots,  acting  as  re- 
servoirs, found  near  the  viscera  and  spine ; they 
communicate  with  these,  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  brain ; for  that  membrane  called  the 
arachnoid,  which  envelopes  the  brain,  is  itself 
a network  of  ganglions.  The  other  set  of 
nerves  are  the  spinal.  They  are  of  two  kinds ; 
— those  of  sensation,  which  terminate  in  that 
lower  back  part  of  the  brain  called  the  medulla 
oblongata ; and,  secondly,  those  of  motion,  ter- 
minating in  that  lower  front  part  of  the  brain 
called  the  cerebellum.  The  upper,  or  intellectual 
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part  of  the  brain,  consists  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. 

For  illustration  : — Suppose  a finger  dipped  in 
boiling  water,  a nerve  of  sensation  immediately 
carries  information  to  the  spine,  and  up  it  to  the 
medulla,  which  communicates  with  the  hemi- 
spheres : then  a shock  of  nerve-power,  probably 
obtained  by  an  approximation  of  certain  convo- 
lutions of  the  hemispheres  to  that  reservoir,  the 
arachnoid,  is  transmitted  through  the  cerebellum 
to  the  proper  nerves  of  motion,  which  act  upon 
the  muscles  by  causing  them  to  contract  in  length, 
thus  producing  a movement  of  the  required  parts. 
Anatomists  are  thought  to  have  demonstrated  an 
additional  class  of  nerves  springing  from  the 
spine,  which  influence  those  operations  of  the 
body  called  automatic,  because  they  are  carried 
on  when  the  individual  is  unconscious,  apparently 
independently  of  the  brain ; but  perhaps  further 
investigation  may  show  these  to  be  identical  with 
the  other  nerves  of  motion,  the  difference  being 
that  they  receive  nerve-power  from  those  gan- 
glions which  communicate  directly  with  the  spine, 
without  the  constant  intervention  of  the  brain. 
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“ ‘ Better  for  nations,’  cried  the  wrathful  king, 

‘ The  antique  chief,  whose  palace  was  the  glen, 

Whose  crown  the  plumage  of  the  eagle’s  wing, 

Whose  throne  the  hill-top,  and  whose  subjects — Men, 
Than  that  last  thraldom  which  precedes  decay.’  ” 

King  Arthur,  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

“ It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  while  the 
simplicity  of  the  early  ages  remained,  women 
should  have  recourse  to  none  but  persons  of 
their  own  sex  in  diseases  peculiar  to  it.” 

Thus  wrote  Dr.  Smellie.  He  continues  : — 

“Accordingly  we  find,  in  Egypt,  that 
midwifery  was  practised  by  women.” 

Now,  since  it  is  very  possible  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  possessed  lore,  the  mere  re-discovery 
of  which  is  reckoned  among  the  triumphs  of  mo- 
dern science,  it  would  seem  that  the  custom  of 
employing  women  for  duties  strictly  feminine  has 
not  been  limited  to  nations  in  a state  of  primitive 
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simplicity,  and  the  excuse  that  civilization  re- 
quires men  for  those  duties,  is  unsupported  by 
history  ; for  if  any  women  could  benefit  from  male 
medical  attendance,  the  feeble  women  of  corrupt 
Egypt  would  have  been  the  first  to  claim  such 
assistance.  They  knew  better.  They  knew  that 

“ The  accoucheur  may  be  considered  to 
act  rather  in  the  character  of  a nurse  than 
operator.”* 

And  that, 

“Women,  in  choosing  their  practitioner, 
should  give  a preference  to  those  who  are  of 
effeminate  make.”f 

Strongly,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  delusion 
that  safety  can  ever  be  purchased  by  a sacrifice  of 
modesty,  are  modern  statistics.  Dr.  F.  I^ams- 
botham  and  his  father  were  successively  phy- 
sicians to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity  for  more 
than  twenty-four  years; — tills  Charity  supplies 
the  poor  women  of  some  of  the  worse  parts  of 
London  with  the  attendance  of  experienced  mid- 
wives at  their  own  homes.  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal 
Green  districts,  which  contain  more  deformed 
women  than  any  equal  area  in  the  kingdom,  J are 

* Dr.  Hamilton’s  “ Elements,”  p.  273. 

•)•  Dr.  J.  Blundell,  p.  167. 

| Vide  Dr.  F.  Bamsbotkam,  p.  297. 
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included  in  the  sphere  of  the  Charity : yet  with 
these  midwives,  out  of  55,182  deliveries,  rupture 
of  the  womb,  which  is  almost  always  fatal,  oc- 
curred only  fourteen  times ; * whilst  from  the 
extensive  statistics  of  Dr.  Churchill  we  gather  that, 
in  male  practice,  it  has  happened  97  times  in 
78*338  deliveries,  or  nearly  five  times  as  often. 
Dr.  Clay  and  Dr.  S wayne  assert  it  to  be  still  more 
frequent ; and  doubtless  they  are  right : for, 

“ Those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  occa- 
sion death  in  this  manner  are  naturally  de- 
sirous of  concealing  the  fact.”f 

And, 

i 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt,  both  that  it  has 
often  been  the  undetected  cause  of  death,  and 
also  that,  when  known  to  the  attendant,  it  has 
not  unfrequently  been  concealed  from  mistaken 
feelings  of  policy.”^ 

This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
Maternity  Charity  midwives  ; for,  as  regards  them, 
Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham  adds:  — 

“ An  occurrence  of  the  kind  could  not 
have  happened  without  our  knowledge.” 

* Vide  Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham,  p.  467. 
f Dr.  J.  Blundell,  p.  451. 
t Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham,  p.  467. 
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Does  not  this  remarkable  difference  between 
male  and  female  practice  suggest  that  the  result 
is  due  to  violence? 

“That  insatiate  and  gory  Moloch,  before 
whose  bloody  shrine  so  many  thousands  have 
been  sacrificed;  to  be  succeeded,  in  future 
years,  by  still  more  numerous  victims  ! ”* 

“ Could  the  field  of  Waterloo  exhibit 
injuries  more  dreadful  than  a museum  can 
show?  Is  it  too  much  to  assert  that,  in 
obstetrics,  a thrust  of  the  hand  is  more 
dreadful  than  a thrust  of  the  bayonet  ?”f 

Well  might  the  same  accoucheur  confess:  — 

“ It  is  often  better  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Nature  than  into  those  of  Nature’s  much- 
favoured,  but  often  misguided,  son  \ ”\ 

Thus  reviewing  one  cause  of  death,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  find  the  aggregate  mortality  under 
the  hands  of  doctors  much  greater  than  when  mid- 
wives officiate.  In  a letter  to  the  “Times,”  10th 
October,  1865,  Dr.  J.  Edmunds  produced  some 
valuable  statistics  on  this  question.  From  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar-General  it  appears  that, 
during  five  years  (1860-1864),  the  mortality  in 

* Dr.  J.  Blundell,  p.  118. 
f Ibid.  p.  125.  % Ibid.  p.  403. 
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London,  from  causes  strictly  resulting  from  child- 
birth, subtracting  the  Maternity  Charity,  was 
2’330  deaths  in  475’392  deliveries,  or  one  death 
in  204.  With  the  Maternity  midwives  the  deaths 
during  the  same  period,  from  precisely  similar 
causes,  was  31  in  17 ‘242  deliveries,  or  only  1 in 
556. 

Moreover,  if  we  take  the  total  number  of 
deaths  in  the  practice  of  this  Charity  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  including  those  resulting  from  con- 
sumption and  other  diseases  not  strictly  belonging 
to  childbirth,  we  find  133  deaths  in  47,600  de- 
liveries, being  1 in  358  ; whilst  in  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital,  under  Drs.  Johnson,  Hardy, 
and  M‘Clintock,  during  three  years  1842-4,  the 
average  death-rate  from  all  causes  was  1 in  102; 
and  from  strictly  puerperal,  or  childbirth  causes, 
1 in  132* 

Of  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke’s  private  practice  it  is 
boasted  that  he  only  lost  1 patient  in  175. 

The  Manchester  midwives  have  evidently 
been  as  successful  as  their  London  sisters,  for — 

“ When,  a number  of  years  ago,  a Govern- 
ment Commissioner  was  in  Manchester,  in- 
quiring into  the  state  of  the  Irish  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  examined  several  of  the 
more  intelligent  midwives  of  the  Lying-in 


* Drs.  Hardy  and  M'Clintock.  Vide  pp.  1 and  2. 
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Hospital ; and  the  conclusion  he  and  myself 
arrived  at,  from  the  information  thus  obtained, 
was,  that  probably  about  one  only  in  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  of  the  patients  of  the 
Charity  (supposing  no  epidemic  puerperal  fever 
prevailed)  died  in  labour,  or  from  its  con- 
sequences.”* 

He  also  says : — 

“In  speaking  of  the  small  mortality  in 
childbed  among  the  poor,  I limit  my  remark 
to  those  of  this  community,  who  have  long 
had  the  advantage  of  being  attended  chiefly 
by  midvvives  carefully  trained  and  educated 
in  connexion  with  our  Lying-in  Charity. ”f 

After  this  he  condescends  to  allow: — 

“ A certain  proportion  of  instructed  female 
midwives  in  a community  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  a benefit.”]: 

Doubtless  one  great  cause  of  the  greater  mor- 
tality under  the  care  of  doctors  is,  that  their 
patients  are  often  inoculated  by  an  animal 
poison.  Dr.  Semmelweis  clearly  traced  the  ex- 

* Dr.  Roberton,  p.  435. 
f Ibid.  p.  436.  % Ibid.  p.  490. 
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cess  of  deaths  on  that  side  of  the  Vienna  lying-in 
hospital  where  physicians  attended,  above  the 
deaths  on  the  midwives’  side,  to  poison  communi- 
cated by  the  hands  of  the  male  attendants  who 
had  been  dissecting:  so  terrible  was  this  effect, 
that  in  the  year  1846,  for  an  equal  number  of 
cases,  the  excess  of  deaths  on  the  physicians’  side 
was  400 ! * 

“ We  do  not  for  a moment  seek  to  deny, 
or  even  to  under-estimate,  the  real  danger  that 
exists  of  carrying  morbid  poisons  from  the 
dissecting-room  and  sick-room  to  the  lying-in 
woman.  We  think  strongly  that  men  should 
not  combine  the  practice  of  dissection  with 
that  of  midwifery. ”f 

Surely  this  is  tantamount  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  parish  doctors,  and  indeed  all  surgeons, 
who  must  at  times  dissect,  perform  operations 
upon'  diseased  people,  dress  foul  wounds,  and 
attend  patients  ill  of  infectious  complaints,  are 
most  dangerous  in  the  lying-in  chamber  ! Amongst 
so  numerous  a class  as  medical  men  there  must  be 
all  shades  of  conscience,  and  we  cannot  expect 
that  many  would  be  found  willing  to  resign  the 
most  lucrative  branch  of  their  profession,  even 

* Vide  Liebig’s  “ Familiar  Letters,”  p.  516. 

f “Lancet,”  Nov.  18,  1865. 
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for  a short  time,  upon  what  they  might  persuade 
themselves  was  a mere  chance  of  carrying  in- 
fection ; especially  when  they  know  that  some 
other  practitioner  may  be  called  in,  perhaps 
equally  dangerous,  and  that  by  attending  upon 
the  occasion  of  childbirth  he  is  pretty  certain  of 
obtaining  the  entire  practice  of  the  family.  So 
it  is  frequently  recorded  of  men  that  they  per- 
severed to  attend  women,  although  their  steps 
were  traced  by  a train  of  victims. — Vide  Hr. 
Churchill,  page  587,  as  an  example. 

It  is  clear  that,  to  be  safe  from  carrying  in- 
fection, practitioners  in  midwifery,  of  either 
sex,  must  limit  themselves  to  that  branch  of 
medicine. 

How  constantly  is  it  seen  that  those  who 
avoid  employing  a doctor  are  seldom  ill,  and  that 
when  once  he  has  been  summoned  sickness  fol- 
lows! It  must  be  so — he  must  carry  infection 
to  many;  and  sometimes  is  even  barbarous  enough 
to  advise  that  children  should  be  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  taking  such  a complaint  as  measles, 
because — “ It  is  a good  kind !” 

Whether  posterity  will  endorse  the  popular 
opinion  of  vaccination  remains  to  be  seen : cer- 
tainly in  many  cases  it  does  not  prevent  small- 
pox ; certainly  it  has  caused  death  itself  occasion- 
ally; certainly  loathsome  eruptions  often  follow 
its  performance ; no  scientific  reasons  can  be 
urged  in  its  favour  ; it  is  simply  an  empiricism. 
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Puerperal  fever  is  the  general  name  given 
to  fever  following  childbirth,  but  it  takes  many 
forms,  and  often  deceives  the  friends  of  the 
patient,  if  not  the  attendant.  Hence  writers 
discuss  “ Peritonitis,”  inflammation  of  the  ab- 
dominal lining  membrane ; “ Phlebitis,”  inflam- 
mation of  the  veins;  “Crural  Phlebitis,”  vulgarly 
known  as  “white  leg;”  “Arthritis,”  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  &c.  Very  learned  names!  which 
may  conveniently  serve  as  a cloak  for  ignorance 
or  deceit.  But  Dr.  B.  Lee  (“  Diseases  of  Women,” 
page  17)  has  clearly  proved  that  “puerperal 
fever,”  however  developed,  originates  in  the 
womb. 

Sometimes  the  patient  sinks  rapidly,  almost 
without  pain  or  local  symptoms  ; and  occasionally, 
when  she  has  not  been  much  manipulated  and 
her  constitution  is  strong,  recovery  takes  place. 
Then  the  attendant,  whose  contamination,  med- 
dling, or  violence,  probably  produced  the  mis- 
chief, gets  great  credit  for  skilful  treatment : his 
skill,  very  likely,  having  consisted  in  giving- 
quantities  of  calomel  or  some  other  preparation 
of  mercury,  which  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
orthodox  plan,  it  having  been  declared  that 
salivated  patients  often  recover.  A philosopher 
might  well  suggest,  that  in  these  instances  Nature 
restored  health  in  spite  of  the  drug,  through  that 
vital  vigour,  of  which  salivation  is  an  evidence — 
not  a cause ; for,  chemically  speaking,  in  common 
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with  most  drugs,  the  action  of  mercury  is  not 
certainly  explained : practically,  Dr.  Farre  con- 
siders it  to  destroy  the  red  globules  (the  life  of 
the  blood) ; and  Dr.  Watson,  a stanch  advocate  for 
its  use,  says,  “ It  works  by  pulling  down  parts  of 
the  building”  (p.  233);  and  he  narrates  the  case  of 
a lady  slowly  killed  by  two  grains  of  calomel. 
{Ibid.  p.  235.)  This  is  a curious  agent  to  help 
Nature,  especially  in  a disease  of  a typhoid  or 
blood-festering  type,  when  life  is  a question  be- 
tween the  power  of  vitality,  and  that  of  the 
ferment. 

Hyginus  relates,  that  a law  was  passed  in 
Athens  prohibiting  women  and  slaves  from  the 
practice  of  physic  in  any  shape,  but  that  the 
modesty  of  the  sex  rendered  it  afterwards  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  allow  free  women  to  share  this 
art  with  the  men  : so  the  chartered  monopoly  of 
our  medical  institutions  is  quite  classical ! But 
now,  alas  ! Modesty,  lulled  by  fallacious  hopes  of 
safety,  makes  little  opposition.  Home  without 
modesty  is  but  a name.  Why  will  not  those  who 
love  honour,  and  possess  sense,  take  also  courage 
to  investigate,  and  face  this  shameful  evil  ? Give 
educated  women  practical  knowledge  sufficient  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  their  patients,  and  time 
will  teach  us  to  regard  with  horror  and  amazement 
the  present  medical  crimes. 

“ It  is  true  that  women  might  be  equal  to 
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whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done,  if  they  were 
properly  educated.”* 

Who  can  doubt  this,  after  comparing  the  ac- 
count of  Mary  Donally’s  successful  Caesarian  ope- 
ration with  the  failures  of  many  eminent  British 
surgeons?  Her  patient,  twenty-seven  days  after,  was 
able  to  walk  a mile.  (“  Edin.  Med.  Essays,”  vol.  v.) 
The  great  skill  which  she  displayed,  especially  in 
securing  and  dressing  the  wound,  contrasts  vividly 
with  an  unsuccessful  case  performed  by  surgeons 
in  Edinburgh,  as  related  by  an  eye-witness  (l)r. 
A.  Hamilton).  Were  the  achievements  of  mid- 
wives as  carefully  chronicled  as  those  of  men  (and, 
even  as  it  is,  some  wonderful  instances  of  their  skill 
are  on  record),  we  should  find  that  many  women 
have  displayed  talents  hardly  inferior  to  those  of 
Mesdames  Lachapelle  and  Boivin,  ladies  who  are 
confessedly  unsurpassed  in  midwifery. 

In  the  year  1827  the  College  of  Physicians 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State, — 

“ That  the  most  successful  practice  of  mid  - 
wifery requires  no  such  laborious  preliminary 
study;  else  discreet  matrons,  and  plain,  un- 
educated men  in  the  country,  who  frequently 
arrive  at  great  notoriety  in  this  calling,  would 

* “ London  Practice  of  Midwifery,”  by  G.  Jewel,  M.D. 
p.  169. 
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not  acquire  that  credit  which  they  often 
attain.” 

And  Dr.  J.  Blundell  (late  Professor  of  Obstetric 
Medicine  at  Cruy’s  Hospital)  quaintly  hints  : — 

“ For  aught  I know  to  the  contrary,  many 
an  accoucheur  may  have  made  his  way  to 
fortune  by  a commendable  attention  to  the 
neatness  of  a shirt-plaiting ! ” 
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“ The  ladies  say,  ‘ So  great  their  skill, 

TTis  quite  a pleasure  to  be  ill : 

Such  delicacy  ! and  so  kind  ! 

By  education  so  refined.’ 

Each  happy  husband  leaves  his  spouse 
Her  penetralia  to  disclose, 

Then  hies  to  business,  greatly  cheered, 

’T  were  shocking  had  he  interfered.” 

Whilst  Louis  XIV.  was  unwittingly  sowing  the 
seeds  of  that  revolution  which  afterwards  deluged 
France  with  blood,  his  mistress,  Madame  de  la 
Valliere,  was  inaugurating  a social  change,  no  less 
disastrous  in  its  results  : she  was  the  first  woman 
recorded  to  have  summoned  male  assistance  on 
the  occasion  of  a natural  event,  when  no  surgical 
operation  was  anticipated.  Really,  modern  ac- 
coucheurs could  well  afford  a monument  to  her 
memory.  Has  the  fact  that  even  she  was  veiled 
rendered  her  unworthy  of  that  honour  ? or  has  it 
been  feared  that  old-fashioned  folk  might  draw 
conclusions  from  her  character,  as  to  the  custom 
she  commenced  ? The  wife  of  our  third  (xeorge 
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was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate  the 
march  of  intellect  in  this  respect : she  preferred 
and  employed  female  attendants ; but  since  her 
time  all  classes  have  made  ample  amends  to  the 
accoucheurs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Princess  Charlotte 
died  from  the  effects  of  male  medical  attendance. 
Dr.  J.  Sims,  one  of  the  consulting  physicians  in 

attendance,  addressed  at  the  time  a letter  to  Dr. 

» 

Joseph  Clarke  of  Dublin,  which  is  the  only  au- 
thenticated account  of  her  case  ever  published. 
From  this  letter  it  is  evident  that  concealed  flood- 
ing, caused  by  irregular  contraction  of  the  womb, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  This  irre- 
gular contraction 


“ Always  arises  from  irritation  of  the  os 
uteri  in  needless  examinations.*  Improper 
irritation  of  the  os  uteri  often  excites  it  ...  . 
and  mental  anxiety  may  also  be  causes  of 
spasmodic  action. ”f 

To  this  latter  cause,  no  doubt.  Dr.  R.  Lee 
alludes : — 

“ The  influence  of  mental  emotions  over 
the  act  of  parturition  was  strongly  and  very 

* “ London  Practice  of  Midwifery,”  p.  186. 
f Dr.  Burns,  p.  420. 
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extensively  exemplified  not  long  since  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sudden  decease,  immediately 
after  delivery,  of  an  illustrious  and  most 
amiable  personage.”* 

If,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  Sir  R.  Croft  was 
introduced  into  the  room  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  that  unfortunate  Princess,  the  mental  emotion 
is  easily  accounted  for.  Dr.  Merriman  mentions 
a case  of  sudden  death  from  merely  the  entrance 
of  an  accoucheur,  which  came  under  his  personal 
knowledge,  j" 

Dr.  Murphy  has  recorded  several  interesting 
cases  in  which  death  was,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by 
mental  despondency;  and  it  is  certain  from  Dr. 
J.  Sims’  letter,  that,  without  any  impediment,  the 
Princess’s  labour  was  terribly  protracted.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  an  established  fact  that  a modest 
woman,  especially  on  the  first  occasion,  when  not 
yet  broken  into  modern  proprieties!  experiences 
an  acute  and  mischievous  shock  from  the  pre- 
sence, to  say  nothing  of  the  proceedings,  of  an 
accoucheur. 

“ Even  so  trifling  a circumstance  as  a 
stranger  entering  the  room  when  the  patient 
expected  her  own  attendant,  has  been  known 

* “ Lectures,”  Dr.  R.  Lee,  p.  234. 

| Dr.  MerriruaD,  p.  226. 
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to  put  a stop  to  labour  in  the  midst  of  its 
most  active  operations,  and  to  suspend  it  for 
many  hours.”* 

Were  further  testimony  to  this  fact  required, 
it  may  be  found  in  Dr.  G.  Jewel,  page  172  ; Dr. 
Waller,  page  53 ; Dr.  Pretty,  page  32,  &c. 

“ Mental  emotion  suspends  uterine  action, 
even  in  the  second  stage;  and  though  usually 
resumed  after  an  interval,  occasionally  it  is 
not,  and  then  becomes  serious.”! 

Yet,  despite  the  universally  acknowledged  great 
danger  of  throwing  the  nervous  system  thus  out 
of  gear  at  such  a time,  Dr.  S wayne  instructs 
students : — 

“ If  your  patient  show  an  unreasonable 
reluctance  to  submit  to  an  examination,  you 
may  tell  her  that,  for  all  you  know,  the  labour 
may  be  going  on  very  badly,  and  that  you  will 
not  be  answerable  for  the  result : by  thus 
working  upon  her  fears,  you  will  seldom  fail 
to  obtain  compliance  with  your  request.”! 

Persons  possessed  of  feeling  or  regard  for  life 
may  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  advice,  even 

* Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham,  p.  91.  f Dr.  Clay,  p.  141. 

J Dr.  Swayne,  p.  3. 
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though  the  “ Lancet”  has  enunciated  that  “ ordi- 
nary cases”  are  the  “ only  school.”  Perchance 
some  think  that  creating  difficulties  iu  a natural 
case  makes  it  more  interesting  and  instructive. 
Art,  as  Dr.  Denman,  the  father  of  British  mid- 
wifery, when  alluding  to  first  labours,  remarks, — 

“ Being  more  frequently  exercised  on  such 
occasions  in  remedying  the  evils  which  art  has 
produced,  than  in  rectifying  those  which  are 
necessary  or  unavoidable.”* 

Dr.  Conquest  thus  refers  to  the  creation  of 
difficulties : — 

“ One  man,  by  incessant  meddling,  pro- 
duces rigidity  of  the  parts,  and  even  inflam- 
mation of  the  os  uteri;  so  that  his  patient, 
through  his  folly,  shall  suffer  from  a most 

painful  and  protracted  labour These 

sketches  are  not  one  shade  too  deep ; and 
they  are  but  a sample  of  those  practical  evils 
which  are  of  almost  every-day  occurrence.”! 

How  true  is  it  that 

“ He  is  often  the  best  accoucheur  who 
keeps  his  hands  in  his  pockets.”  \ 

* Dr.  Denman,  ch.  vii.  p.  61. 

f Dr.  Conquest  by  Dr.  Winn,  pp.  113,  114. 

+ Dr.  J.  Blundell,  p.  465: 
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We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  J.  Clarke  of 
Dublin, — 

“ That  of  ten  thousand  cases  which  oc- 
curred in  the  lying-in  hospital  there,  nine  thou- 
sand four  hundred  were  natural  labours,  and 
that  most  of  the  rest  only  required  patience.”* 

However,  since 

“ In  hospital  practice,  where  patients  are 
unavoidably  more  subjected  to  examinations 
than  in  private,  this  inflammatory  state  of  the 
soft  parts  supervenes  at  an  earlier  period ;”f 

and  since  this  inflammatory  state  is,  beyond  dis- 
pute, a fertile  source  of  difficulty,  we  may,  ex- 
cluding hospitals,  assume  as  correct  the  estimate 
of  Dr.  Smellie,  that,  in  990  cases  out  of  1000, 

“ The  child  shall  be  born  without  any 
other  than  common  assistance.”! 

“ We  find,  in  the  common  course  of 
labours,  that  not  once  in  fifty  or  a hundred 
times  there  is  anything  more  to  be  done  than 
to  receive  the  child.” § 

0 Vide  Dr.  J.  Blundell,  p.  3. 

f Drs.  Hardy  and  M‘Clintock.  p.  90. 

J Dr.  Smellie,  p.  199.  § Ibid.  p.  241. 
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Hence,  99  women  in  100  are  subjected  to  the 
indelicacy  and  mischief  of  male  manipulation 
quite  needlessly.  That  is,  as  far  as  the  patients 
are  concerned,  for  the  doctors  certainly  benefit; 
simple  folk  — aye,  and  those  esteemed  wise!  — 
giving  them  the  credit  of  having  rendered  in- 
valuable service ; and, 

“ If  you  can  get  the  ladies  on  your  side, 
you  may  consider  your  fortune  as  nearly  made; 
for  they  are  very  active  friends.”* 

Greatly  do  accoucheurs  dread  the  dilemma 
described  thus:  — 

“ For  if  he  is  absent  when  the  child  is 
born,  they  will  think  he  ought  to  have  been 
present ; at  all  events,  they  are  assured  he  has 
been  of  no  service,  and  will  grudge  him  his 
fee,  or  perhaps  not  pay  it  at  all.”f 

In  the  “London  Practice  of  Midwifery  ” ad- 
vice is  actually  given  how  to  remedy  this  mis- 
fortune. 

The  question  is  plain;  — Are  ninety-nine  wo- 
men to  risk  body  and  mind  in  order  that  medical 
students,  a class  proverbially  devout ! may  learn 
the  tactus  eruclilus  on  the  chance  that  one 
of  them  may,  at  some  future  period,  be  able  to 


* Dr.  J.  Blundell,  p.  3. 


f Dr.  Gooch,  p.  150. 
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assist  the  hundredth  woman  better  than  one  of 
her  own  sex  ? A chance  absurdly  small,  if  edu- 
cated women,  numbers  of  whom  greatly  need  some 
honourable  means  of  supporting  themselves,  held 
the  position,  naturally  their  own,  of  medical  ad- 
visers to  their  own  sex.  Time  was  that  medicine 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women ; and 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  perverted 
by  them  to  crimes  of  experiment  or  violence,  such 
as  have  disgraced  our  so-called  age  of  civilization. 

“ The  work  of  nature  is  too  often  spoiled 
by  officious  hands.”* 

“ By  far  the  greater  number  of  difficulties 
occurring  in  general  practice  are  manufactured, 
arising  from  officious  interference. ”f 

“ Many  a child  has  perished  while  it  was 
extracted  by  the  feet,  which  might  have  been 
born  living,  notwithstanding  the  exit  of  the 
cord,  if  the  delivery  had  been  left  to  nature.”! 

“ It  has  been  said  that  women,  delivered 
under  circumstances  where  they  had  no  assist- 
ance, generally  escape  without  laceration  . . . . 
and  another  reason  is,  that  such  patients  have 
been  spared  the  ill  effects  arising  from  ex- 
aminations.’^ 

* Dr.  A.  Hamilton’s,  “ Elements,”  p.  164. 

f Dr.  Gr.  Jewel,  p.  170. 

t Drs.  Hardy  and  M‘Clintock,  p.  340.  § Ibid.  p.  0. 
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“ It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  mor- 
tality among  both  mothers  and  children  is 
greatest  when  assistance  was  given.”* 

This  refers  to  statistics  of  one  kind  of  inal- 
presentation. 

Information,  supposed  to  be  obtained  by  exa- 
mination, is  very  uncertain  : authors  upon  authors 
describe  mistakes  which  are  liable  to  be,  and  have 
been,  made  even  by  experienced  men.  Dr.  R. 
Lee,  whose  skill  and  experience  few  will  care  to 
impugn,  with  his  usual  candour  relates  two  in- 
stances, when  he  completely  mistook  the  signs  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  prepare  for  a very  hazardous 
operation  — as  it  proved,  quite  needlessly.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  Dr.  H.  Davies  was  also  present, 
and  likewise  completely  deceived. f Dr.  R.  Lee 
has  exposed  the  mental  degradation  and  bodily 
injury  inflicted  upon  many  ladies,  by  the  prac- 
tices of  several  fashionable  doctors  in  the  present 
day  : some  of  the  wretched  victims,  nevertheless, 
become  so  infatuated  with  their  destroyers,  as 
actually  to  tout  for  fresh  sacrifices  among  their 
young  married  acquaintances ! 

If  nervous  women,  or  their  more  nervous  hus- 
bands, must  pin  their  faith  upon  a lady’s  doctor, 
at  least  let  them  endeavour  to  find,  if  they  can, 

* Dr.  Churchill,  p.  411. 
f Vide  Dr.  R.  Lee,  “ Clin.  Mid.”  p.  136. 
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one  who  will  not  object  to  the  presence  of  a hus- 
band when  his  protection  and  comfort  are  most 
needed  ; — one  who  will  not  endorse  the  injunction 
that,  • 

“ Many  of  our  advices  should  be  con- 
cealed from  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
patient.”* * 

By  some  it  is  recommended,  in  order  to  render 
1 a patient  docile,  to  take  advantage  of  the  popu- 
lar delusion  that  the  attendant  can  give  ease  by 
what  is  called  “ taking  a pain.” 

“As  in  many  cases  the  patient  would  not 
allow  us  ****,  were  it  not  for  the  belief  that 
we  can  assist  her.” I 

“ The  recommendation  has  some  show  of 
reason  in  it ; for  by  following  it  we  can 
practise  a justifiable  piece  of  deception  on  the 
patient  and  her  friends,  who  will  then  impute 
the  pain  caused  by  this  step  of  the  operation 
to  the  natural  throe  of  parturition,  and  not  to 
our  manipulation.”! 

“ In  primiparce,  where  there  is  usually 
more  fastidiousness  in  such  cases,  the  advances 

* Dr.  Buras,  p.  287.  f Dr.  F.  Bamsbotham,  p.  124. 

| Drs.  Hardy  and  M'Clintock,  p.  182. 
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should  be  made  during  a pain,  when  the  mind 
is  otherwise  occupied.”* 

In  what  light  are  we  to  view  all  this  ? When 

“ A physiologist,  once  of  considerable  re- 
pute, has  ventured  to  assure  us  that  child- 
birth, like  parturition  in  the  lower  animals,  is 
purely  a natural  process,  the  safety  of  which 
Divine  Providence  has  most  wisely  secured ; 
and,  consequently,  that  it  is  always  mischievous 
to  tamper  with  pregnant  women,  under  the 
pretence  of  hastening,  easing,  or  retarding 
their  delivery.  If  this  be  correct,  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  midwifery  is  no  science,  but  a 
presumptuous  fraud. ”t 

* 


Dr.  Clay,  p.  234. 


f Dr.  Roberton,  p.  470. 
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“Go  elsewhere,  sons — your  prey  escapes  the  snare; 

Yours  but  the  food  which  flesh  to  flesh  supplies, 

Here  not  the  mortal  but  the  soul  defies.” 

King  Arthur,  by  Sir  E.  Bulv;er  Lytirm. 

By  courage  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  under- 
stood that  buoyancy  of  disposition,  or  stolidity  of 
nerve,  which  blunts  the  sense  of  danger.  This 
species  of  valour  may  naturally  be  more  common 
to  men  than  women;  but  it  is  more  doubtful 
whether  real  heroism,  emanating  from  a patient 
and  resolved  mind,  is  possessed  by  one  sex  more 
than  by  the  other.  There  is  an  old  rhyme 
which  contains  much  homely  truth:  — 

“ When  a man ’s  a little  bit  poorly, 

Makes  a fuss,  wants  a nurse, 

Thinks  he’s  going  to  die  for  surely, 

Sends  for  a doctor — who  makes  him  worse.” 

What  men  have  showed  greater  courage  than 
those  women  of  ancient  Germany,  whose  chas- 
tity was  so  conspicuous,  and  who  consequently 
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were  the  companions  and  advisers  of  husbands — 
faithful  as  brave  ? The  women  of  the  Teu tones, 
when  their  offer  to  surrender  as  slaves  to  the 
Vestal  Virgins  was  refused,  preferred  to  perish 
en  masse  rather  than  become  the  prey  of  Romau 
military  license.  Nor  are  modern  instances  en- 
tirely wanting  of  women  who  would  sooner  trust 
their  souls  to  the  Creator  than  subject  their  honour 
to  taint ; and  as  on  the  battle-field  the  coward 
often  perishes  whilst  the  brave  escape,  so  such 
women,  besides  glory,  right  often  achieve  safety. 

Dr.  R.  Lee  states  the  case  of  a woman  who 
on  two  occasions,  when  in  desperate  danger  from 
the  worst  kind  of  mal-presentation,  positively  re- 
fused to  permit  a doctor  to  operate  upon  her.  She 
said  that  she  would  rather  die  undelivered.  Mark 
the  result — on  both  occasions  she  perfectly  re- 
covered ; whilst  out  of  fifty-eight  cases  of  similar 
mal-presentation  recorded  by  Dr.  R.  Lee,  doctors 
operating,  ten  died,  and  others  were  fearfully 
injured.* 

This  woman’s  is  no  solitary  case : many  in- 
stances have  been  related  where  Nature  has  righted 
herself,  under  what  was  deemed  impossible  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  Douglas  of  Dublin  sensibly  be- 
lieved that  spontaneous  evolution  would  oftener 
occur  were  the  attendant  content  to  trust  to  it. 
But  it  is  a maxim  with  modern  authorities,  never 


* 


Vide  Dr.  R.  Lee,  “Clin.  Mid.”  pp.  101,  111,  112,  &c. 
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to  trust  to  this  event.  And  a few  years  since,  in 
spite  of  the  cases  which  Dr.  Denman  produced, 
they  asserted  such  an  event  impossible.  Now, 
however,  it  is  confessed  that  it  can  and  does  occur.1* 

“ In  more  than  twenty  cases  of  protracted 
labour,  where  it  had  been  proposed  to  deliver 
with  the  forceps,  the  histories  of  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  relate,  I recommended 
delay ; and  they  all  terminated  favourably, 
without  artificial  assistance.”! 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  R.  Lee  gives  an 
appalling  catalogue  of  death  and  injuries  re- 
sulting “ from  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  use  of 
the  forceps.”  \ Not  a few  cases  are  extant  where 
women,  rejecting  the  assistance  of  doctors,  have 
done  well.  For  instance,  in  that  dreadful,  though 
very  rare  emergency  of  parturition  — placenta 
previa — Nature  often  has  acted  with  safety: 
whilst  under  medical  care  the  average  death-rate 
is  one  in  .three  ' 

Out  of  sixty-four  cases  of  haemorrhage,  Dr. 
Rigby  asserts  that,  by  waiting  for  the  efforts  of 
Nature,  not  one  proved  fatal. 

Drs.  Hunter,  Denman,  and  Osborne  trusted 
Nature:  the  former  attended  a woman  four  days 

* Vide  Dr.  Churchill,  p.  429. 
j-  Dr.  R.  Lee,  “ Clin.  Mid.”  p.  32.  ± Ibid.  p.  32. 
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and  three  nights  without  danger;  the  woman 
e rooked,  and  the  child  large.* 

“ Let  every  candid  practitioner  acknow- 
ledge that,  for  one  instance  where  the  reten- 
tion of  the  placenta  has  been  attended 
with  dangerous  consequences,  a precipitate 
or  forcible  extraction  has  proved  fatal  to 
hundreds.”! 

“ Manual  assistance  is  seldom  necessary, 
as  it  is  often  productive  of  worse  consequences 
than  could  possibly  arise  from  delay.” \ 

“ About  twelve  years  ago  it  was  my 
happiness  to  discover  that,  in  some  of  the 
worst  kinds  and  degrees  of  preternatural 
labours,  those  in  which  the  assistance  of  art 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  insufficient,  and 
often  unsafe,  the  powers  of  the  constitution, 
if  not  impeded  in  their  operation,  are  capable 
of  affording  relief,  with  perfect  safety  to  the 
mother,  and  without  any  additional  danger  to 
the  child.” § 

“ It  cannot  have  escaped  observation,  that 
far  the  greater  number  of  those  labours  which 

* Vide  Dr.  Hunter’s  MS.  Lectures, 
f Dr.  A.  Hamilton's  “ Elements,”  p.  144.  J Ibid.  p.  277. 

§ Dr.  Denman’s  “ Preternatural  Labours,  ’ p.  21. 
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have  been  considered  as  difficult,  and  which 
really  were  such  towards  the  conclusion,  were 
not  in  fact  occasioned  by  the  absolute  state 
of  the  patient,  but  by  interposition,  and  the 
desire  of  accelerating  labours  which,  in  their 
nature,  required  a certain  time  for  their 
completion.”* 

“ Two  things  appear  in  the  general  result : 
first,  that  the  evils  attending  parturition  are 
more  frequently  adventitious  than  necessary 
and  unavoidable ; and  secondly,  that  the 
native  powers  of  the  constitution,  when  not 
interrupted,  are  not  only  superior  to  the 
common  obstructions  of  the  process,  but,  in 
general,  to  every  kind  and  degree  of  devia- 
tion from  the  natural  course  of  labours. ”j- 

“ Those  who  are  most  patient  actually 
suffer  the  least.  If  they  are  resigned  to  their 
pains,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  wrong.” 
Nature  “ may  be  truly  said  to  disdain  and 
abhor  assistance.”! 

Yet,  after  outraging  nerves  and  inflaming 
sensitive  organs,  Science — falsely  so  called  — must 
needs  have  recourse  to  poisons;  such  as  Chloro- 

* Dr.  Denman,  ch.  viii.  p.  74.  f Ibid.  vii.  p.  94. 
f Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  337. 
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form,  Ergot,  or  Opium,  to  correct  what  some  are 
pleased  to  call  the  irregularities  of  Nature  ! 

From  Chloroform,  Dr.  Crisp  has  tabulated  no 
less  than  forty  deaths ; and  he  considers  this 
amount  far  below  the  actual  number  of  fatal 
cases : — 

“ It  is  highly  probable  that  many  deaths 
have  occurred  of  which  we  possess  no  record.”* 

Of  Opium  : — 

“ One  of  its  most  pernicious  effects  being 
a degree  of  paralysis  of  the  uterus  after  the 
labour,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient 
is  destroyed,  or  dreadfully  weakened  by  an 
obstinate  draining  haemorrhage. ”f 

As  to  Ergot : — 

“ Thirty  got  ergot  of  rye,  to  overcome 
inertia  in  the  second  stage  of  labour;  and 
only  ten  out  of  the  thirty  children  were  born 
alive.  This  furnishes  strong  proof,  were  any 
such  required,  of  the  deleterious  influence  of 
ergot  upon  the  foetus.” \ 

There  is  a growing  aversion  to  marriage  evi- 
dent among  the  large  class  of  Club-men.  This  is 

® Dr.  Conquest,  p.  255.  f Dr.  Roberton,  p.  327. 

| Drs.  Ilardy  and  M'Clintock,  p.  95. 
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to  be  regretted ; for  a man,  when  married,  makes 
a better  citizen.  But  society,  as  now  framed,  leads 
naturally  to  such  a result:  and  thousands  of  un- 
married women,  who  secretly  mourn  this  tendency 
of  the  age,  should  reflect  that  the  remedy  lies 
with  themselves.  Let  them  return  to  simplicity 
of  habits,  and  they  would  be  irresistible.  Let 
them  exhibit  home  in  reality,  contrasted  with  the 
inane  and  palling  pursuits  of  bachelorhood.  Then 
the  first  tinge  of  satiety  or  sorrow  would  send  the 
forlorn  of  single  life  — not  to  their  feet ; that  would 
be  a proof  of  frivolity ; but  to  their  eyes ! — there 
to  read  the  promise  of  a single-minded  helpmate, 
whose  devotion  would  be  a crown  of  joy  through 
the  struggles  of  life. 

Who,  however,  can  anticipate  such  things  from 
Folly,  dressed  so  as  to  mar  Nature ; placing  its  chief 
good  in  outvying  equals,  or  aping  those  who,  ap- 
parently more  prosperous,  have,  perchance,  less 
solid  means  of  happiness:  regarding  a husband 
as  a machine  to  make  money ; deeming,  too  oft, 
dear  little  children,  Heaven’s  choicest  gift, 
“ troublesome  little  things  and  frantically  cling- 
ing, in  the  hour  of  need,  to  the  false  promises 
of  a would-be  Science,  instead  of  trusting  in  the 
infinite  power  and  goodness  of  the  Spirit  of 
Life? 

By  all  means  let  mortals  strive  lawfully  for  the 
good  of  themselves,  and  of  each  other  : but  aid 
from  man,  when  repulsive  to  the  natural  impulses 
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of  uncorrupted  feeling,  can  never  be  blessed  in  the 
event. 

Wisdom  seeks  that  power  to  enjoy  which  de- 
pends on  the  soul  — not  on  the  substance. 

Safety  rests  in  a mind  resolved  — not  in  the 
hand  which  clasps  a frail  reed. 

Our  noble  ancestral  dames  possessed,  and  used 
in  their  own  defence,  that  heroic  impulse,  which, 
delegated  to  their  sons,  and  displayed  on  a thousand 
battle-fields,  has  made  us  free.  But  if  the  matrons 
of  to-day  lose  this  attribute,  it  will  need  no  prophet 
to  announce  — “ Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  ! ” 
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“ Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be ! ” 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  iii.  Scene  -• 

Since  many  persons  have  experienced  the  greater 
benefit  derived  from  drugs,  when  taken  in  infini- 
tesimal doses,  analogous  reasoning  suggests  to 
reflective  minds  the  extreme  probability  that  ad- 
vantage might  accrue  by  extending  the  same 
principle  to  the  presence  of  the  practitioner  him- 
self. 

On  perusing  that  graphic  picture  of  a “ Strong 
and  able  Accoucheur,”  in  the  “Lancet,”  14th 
Oct.  1865,  the  impression  is  imminent  that,  to 
dilute  this  much-prized  individual  with  an  equal 
weight  of  wood,  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a door, 
might  render  the  prescription  far  safer  to  those 
constitutions  not  yet  inured  to  that  popular 
nostrum. 

Some  dim  notion  of  this  sort  may  at  times 
have  floated  in  the  brain  of  even  medical  enthu- 
siasts. Dr.  Watson,  in  his  “ Lectures,”  a book  of 
careful  and  lucid  diagnosis,  laments  that  — 
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“ Sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  prescribe 
for  a malady,  although  we  are  in  great  un- 
certainty, perhaps  in  total  ignorance,  respecting 
its  nature  or  its  situation.”* 

“The  patients  will  have  drugs,  and  you 
must  be  prepared  to  ring  the  changes  upon 
them.”t 

In  speaking  of  the  strong  natural  tendency  of 
continued  fever  to  terminate  in  health,  he  ob- 
serves : — 

“ No  one  can  doubt,  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  fever,  that  this  tendency  is 
sometimes  thwarted  by  the  nimia  cura 

medici ; and  that  patients  get  well  in  spite 
of  the  well-meant,  but  mischievous,  interfer- 
ence of  the  doctor.”  \ 

When  Dr.  R.  Lee  exposed  malpractices  in  his 
work  on  the  ‘ Speculum,’  he  must  have  felt  that, 
in  a multitude  of  cases,  this  new  theory  of  physical 
homoeopathy  would  have  been  of  great  advantage. 
Why  was  not  his  hook  addressed  to  warn  the  ge- 
neral public  ? Wise  men  know  that  those  who 

* Dr.  Watson,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  f Ibid.  p.  652. 

| Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  764. 
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preach  to  an  interested  class  only,  are  sure,  with 
Orabbe,  to  exclaim  : — 

“ I preach  for  ever,  but  I preach  in  vain.” 

It  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  those  who  know 
these  evils,  if  from  posterity  they  desire  the  repu- 
tation of  honour  and  courage,  to  warn  the  public 
at  large. 

Dr.  J.  Edmunds  has  made  a move  in  this  di- 
rection ( vide  “Victoria  Magazine,”  Nov.  1865). 
A dread  of  injuring  the  honest  part  of  their  pro- 
fession by  the  exposure  of  abuses  is  puerile. 
Priests  and  doctors  always  have  existed,  and, 
whilst  human  nature  is  frail,  must  exist.  The 
choice  but  lies  between  the  scientific  efforts  of  a 
Sir  Humphry  Davey,  and  those  of  the  able-bodied 
fascinator. 

There  is  a noble  precedent  for  thus  appealing 
to  the  public  in  the  work  of  Sir  Antony  Carlisle 
(late  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons),  styled 
“ Health  and  Old  Age.”  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Cork,  and  addressed  t£  To 
well-educated  Persons,  who  have  discovered  the 
Deficiencies  of  Classical  Learning  in  Physic,  and 
who  begin  to  doubt  the  Mysteries  involved  in 
Dead  Languages.”  He  declares  : — 

“The  passive  submission  of  the  public  to 
mere  popular  medical  idols,  sometimes  created 
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by  fashion,  at  other  times  by  trickery,  has 
injured  the  character  of  the  whole  profession, 
and  encouraged  ignorant  adventurers ; for  few 
persons  have  ever  gained  medical  notoriety 
without  some  specious  worldly  talents.  The 
public  have  not,  however,  been  hitherto  duly 
informed  of  the  extent  and  rationality  of  the 
healing  art;  and  hence  many  plausible  men, 
without  science  or  much  professional  know- 
ledge, and  possessing  no  other  remarkable 
attributes  beyond  assurance  and  cunning,  have 
flourished  and  made  fortunes,  without  leaving 
any  recorded  proofs  of  either  skill  or  sagacity, 
or  even  one  written  trace  of  their  reckless 
experience. 

“ Medical  men  of  superior  minds  do  not 
often  obtain  vulgar  fame,  because  they  cannot 
submit  to  the  unworthy  arts  which  impose 
upon  the  ignorant,  nor  can  they  unite  with 
mercenary  practitioners.”* 

“ It  is  incompatible  with  the  general 
infirmities  of  human  nature  to  expect  that  the 
medical  profession,  exercised  as  it  is  for  the 
daily  means  of  maintenance,  can  be  filled  with 
men  of  science,  with  philosophers,  or  even 


* Sir  A.  Carlisle,  p.  x. 
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with  honourable  gentlemen,  while  the  greatest 
number  are  remunerated  according  to  the 
quantity  of  drugs  they  craftily  sell  at  random 
as  pretended  antidotes,  and  others  follow  the 
business  of  mere  nurses  with  all  the  pomp 
and  state  of  academic  learning.5'’* 

Sir  Antony,  after  exposing  the  absurdity  of 
quoting  from  those  Greek  and  Latin  medical 
writers  who  lived  in  an  age  when  the  primary 
facts  upon  which  medical  science  is  founded  were 
unknown,  continues : — 

“ I do  confidently  hope  and  trust,  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  every  reader  may 
become  a juror  upon  the  question  of  rendering 
the  medical  profession  a rational  science,  in- 
stead of  confiding  in  it  as  a veiled  mystery. ”f 

His  hope  was  vain : now,  as  then,  technical 
terms  are  employed  to  stagger  the  non-professional 
inquirer,  and  to  whitewash  indelicacies  ; though, 
as  medical  authors  almost  always  write  now  in 
their  mother  tongues,  the  old  excuse  for  dead 
languages  as  a medium  of  scientific  communi- 
cation between  nations  is  simply  nonsense. 

“ We  seem  to  be  now  divided  between 


* 


Sir  A.  Carlisle,  p.  xxvii. 


f Ibid.  p.  xxxviii. 
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mystical  vitalists  and  a set  of  desperate 
adventurers  in  violence,  who  have  no  sooner 
quitted  the  school-rooms  of  anatomy  than  they 
rush  into  unjustifiable  surgical  operations,  or 
dash  at  the  sources  of  life  with  poisonous 
drugs  in  all  stages  of  diseased  action,  when 
it  is  known  that  the  same  poisons  would  prove 
destructive  in  vigorous  health.  This  adven- 
turous rage  among  some  modern  desperadoes 
cannot  fail  to  appal  the  public ; and  their 
chance-medley  acts  must  expose  these  game- 
sters in  human  misery  to  the  spreading  inter- 
ference of  coroners’  inquests.”* 

“ The  propagation  of  what  is  termed 
‘ general  knowledge  ’ threatens  a speedy  in- 
vasion of  those  privileged  establishments 
which  uphold  medical  mystery ; and  a pre- 
vailing suspicion  attributes  to  all  such  con- 
cealments the  disgrace  of  mercenary  motives, 
or  the  equally  base  design  of  covering  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance. ”t 

Were  ignorance  bliss  it  might  be  folly  to  be 
medically  wise  : but  what  is  the  result  of  a blind 
faith  in  doctors  ? 

“In  most  cases  the  proverb  is  true,  that 

* Sir  A.  Carlisle,  p.  xli.  -f-  Ibid.  p.  9(5. 
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‘ the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease/  and 
the  doctor  more  dangerous  than  the  disorder. 
The  history  of  medicine  confirms  it ; every 
method  and  system  has  made  a greater 
number  of  victims  than  the  most  contagious 
epidemics  and  the  longest  wars.” — Kieser. 

The  doctor-door-diluting-doctrine  does  not, 
however,  threaten  destruction,  save  to  the  incomes 
of  those  whose  energies  might  be  better  directed 
in  following  the  more  honest,  if  more  humble, 
trades  of  their  ancestors.  To  the  general  public, 
simplicity  and  economy  ought  to  recommend  this 
mode  of  treatment ; and  the  great  Dutch  physi- 
cian, Boerhaave,  speaks  thus  in  its  favour:  — 

<{  If  we  compare  the  good  which  half-a- 
dozen  true  disciples  of  ^Esculapius  have  done 
since  their  art  began  with  the  evil  that  the 
immense  number  of  doctors  have  inflicted 
on  mankind,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  medical 
men  had  never  existed.” — Boerhaave. 
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